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or invent. We see this curiously exemplified in
his feeling toward Hamilton and Madison. He
admired them both, and to the former he paid a
compliment which has become a familiar quota-
tion. But Hamilton's bold, aggressive genius, his
audacity, fertility, and resource, did not appeal to
Mr. Webster as did the prudence, the constructive
wisdom, and the safe conservatism of the gentle
Madison, whom he never wearied of praising.
The same description may be given of his imagi-
nation, which was warm, vigorous, and keen, but
not poetic. He used it well, it never led him
astray, and was the secret of his most conspicuous
oratorical triumphs.

He had great natural pride and a strong sense
of personal dignity, which made him always im-
pressive, but apparently cold, and sometimes sol-
emn in public. In his later years this solemnity
degenerated occasionally into pomposity, to which
it is always perilously near. At no time in his
life was he quick or excitable. He was indolent
and dreamy, working always under pressure, and
then at a high rate of speed. This indolence in-
creased as he grew older; he would then postpone
longer and labor more intensely to make up the
lost time than in his earlier days- When he was
quiescent, he seemed stern, cold, and latterly
rather heavy, and some outer incentive was needed
to rouse his intellect or touch his heart. Once
Stirred, he blazed forth, and, when fairly engaged^